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10 OVER THE HILLS 

It is a room which, we are sure, would be the 
pride of Mr. and Mrs. Wilde if they were a 
really home-loving couple. Of Mrs. Wilde 
there can be no doubt. She definitely has settled 
down — a placid, sensible, humorous woman of 
about thirty -five. Mr. Wilde is forty ; but he 
has about him a wild, romantic air of the man 
who has not yet put away childish things. But 
he is getting stout, and we can only with diffi- 
culty imagine him outside the house, instead jqf 
being in, on a night like this. 

Mrs. Wilde watches him pacing the carpet with 
the air of one who is used to this kind of 
thing. Obviously his restlessness, so far as she 
is concerned, is of no importance. She is very 
patient, but at last it begins rather to get on her 
nerves, and she thinks she ought to say some- 
thing. 

Helen. You're uncommonly restless to-night, 
dear. 

Robert {coming dramatically from the window). 
Restless ! (With emotion) Listen to the wind ! 

Helen (matter-of-fact). It does make itself 
heard. 

Robert (uplifted). It sings in the branches of the 
old elm like a paean. 

Helen. A what ? 

Robert (annoyed at being pulled up). A paean. 

Helen. What is a paean ? 
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isn't safe. Suppose, when the branch fell, Maggie 
had been feeding the hens. We are not insured 
against workmen's compensation. Luckily, no one 
was killed except the new Orpington, who was 
sitting at the time. 

Robert. And because a sitting hen has been killed 
you would lop that grand old tree, Have you no 
sense of beauty ? 

Helen. As you please, my dear ; I don't care so 
very much about the poultry. But you will insist 
on having your eggs absolutely new-laid. (Pause.) 
We've had a dreadful day. Maggie had to chase 
those wretched birds for nearly half an hour 
in the pouring rain. They were out all over 
the place. Robert (significantly). Ah, even the 
hens! 

(Helen surveys him, cheer/idly resigned to 
another outburst.) 

They, too, are set free, and may seek the waste 
places. 

Helen. Now, my dear, you are talking nonsense. 
The hens were frightened. Very naturally. 

Robert. I'm afraid, Helen, you have a literal mind. 

Helen. No one could be poetical about hens. 
Not even the Poet Laureate. 

Robert (with dignity). We will not argue about it. 
(He again marches to and fro for a while, 
then suddenly stops.) 

Robert (with exasperation). How you can sit there 
like that, Helen, beats me altogether ! 
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Helen (placidly). It is very comfortable. 
Robert {sardonically). Exactly. Very comfortable. 
And that is a very nice piece of old oak (indicating 
the dresser). And you are sitting on a stuffed chair. 
And the carpet is from Persia. (He snorts.) 

Helen. Won't you come and sit by the fire ? It 
would be nice if you would read me something. 

Robert (in appalling tones). Sit by the fire! With 
the wind calling ! Is it possible ? 

(Helen puts down her sewings rises, and 
adjusts a cushion on the chair by the fire ; 
she pats it invitingly.) 
Helen. For my sake, Robert. 

(Robert, who likes to be comfortable, makes a 
show of resistance, but, yielding, at last 
permits himself to sink luxuriously down. 
Helen again stitches by the fire.) 
Robert (mournfully). The rooted elm may play 
with the wind and rain ; but the man who is a house- 
holder shall stop his ears like Ulysses when the 
Sirens sang. 

(He stretches hxily for a book of poems on 
the table, beside the work-basket. It is 
Henley's " Hawthorn and Lavender." He 
peacefully turns the leaves, and begins 

dreamily to read some verses.) 
Robert. 

Since those we love and those we hate, 
With all things mean and all things great, 
Pass in a desperate disarray 
Over the hills and far away, 
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It must be, dear, Omt Ut« or soon, 
Out of the ken of the watching moon. 
We thill abscond with yesterday 
(kvr the hUlt and far away. 

Robert (stretching his legs yet more comfortably to 
the fire). Those verses fill me with a restless longing 
to take once again the mystic road, the road of all 
who are born to wander, (Rearranging the cushion 
comfortably behind his head.) The comfort of this 
room comes to be a torture of the soul. The wind 
calls, and the four walls drop away; the light is 
quenched ; the fire dies. (He stretches his hand com- 
fortably to the blaze.) The long road stretches before, 
and the wind meets me from over the hills. Once 
again I feel the sting of rain. Then it is, in the 
breath of the storm, one pities the slow, warm people 
stretched lazily before the hearth, droning away the 
time. 

Hki-kn (leaning over the table). Let me take your 
book, dear. That's right. Now you are quite com- 
fortable. 

Robert (who is now thoroughly happy). How hate- 
ful it is to lie easefully and inert, a figure at which 
gods may point the finger ! Is life to be no more 
than comfort P 

Helen. You are quite right about this room, 
Robert. It's the only really comfortable room in the 
house when the wind is in the north-west. 

Robert (starting up). I suppose you think that's 
clever. 
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Helen. Very enjoyable, no doubt. So is a 
mustard bath and Benger's food. 

Robert {with a shout qf scorn). Oh! How can 
you understand ? Have you ever defied the wind in 
his fury ? Have you ever mocked the rain ? 
Helen. I have not. 

Robert. To think that I am standing here upon a 
carpet from Persia, sheltered by the four walls of a 
room, when the wind is calling ! (Settling himself 
again by the fire.) If Martin be within the limits 
of this storm, he is out with the wind to-night, 
following the old, old trail. Over the hills. 

(He closes his eyes luxuriously. There is a 
knock at the front door.) 
Helen. Robert, that was a knock. Who can it 
be at this time of night ? 

Robert. Are you sure it was a knock ? 
Helen. Better go and see who it is. Maggie may 
not have heard. 

Robert (horrified). Go to the door on a night 
like this ! 

(Another knock.) 
Helen. Possibly it's the wind calling. I'm not at 
home. 

Maggie announces Mr. Durrant. They 
wait for a moment; then the door opens 
and Martin Durrant appears, shown in 
by Maggie. He stands on the threshold, 
a romantic figure which succeeds in being 
all that Mr. Wilde is now unable to be. 
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one, to hear you talk, would think I was a comfort- 
ably married man. 

Martin (looking round). It certainly looks like it. 

Robert (striding to the window and indicating the 
elements with a magnificent gesture). Do you imagine 
I am deaf to all that ? Do you imagine I prefer to 
be as I am ? 

Martin (grinning). Over the hills— eh? 

Robert, If only you knew how restless I have been 
to-night ! 

Martin (looking fixedly at Robert's armchair). I 
noticed you quite carefully when I came in. Robert, 
you have changed ! I am sure that at the present 
moment you are thinking more about my dirty boots 
on the carpet than anything else. 

(Robert looks hastily away from Martin's 
boots, and walks solemnly towards him.) 

Robert (putting his hand on Martin's shoulder). 
If only you knew! I have suffered. (Overcoming 
his emotion) However, tell me about yourself. 
(They prepare to settle down?) 

Robert (as Martin is about to sit on Robert's 
chair). No, not there. This one is more comfortable. 
(He pulls forward Helen's chair.) 

Martin (settling down luxuriously). Thanks. 

Robert {drawing cigars from his pocket). Have a 
cigarette? 

Martin. Thanks, I prefer a pipe. 

(They both make themselves cornfortable.) 

Robert. Now, where have you been exactly ? 
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Robert (rising excitedly). Where are you going ? 

Martin. Haven't an idea. I thought of just 
sailing out, turning round three times with my eyes 
shut, and going off in a straight line. 

Robert. Are you stocked ? 

Martin. The Lascars are seeing to that now. 
Fm going on to the cottage at Elstree to-night to 
pick up one or two books. Fm off to-morrow on the 
fall of the tide. 

Robert (hoarsely). Don't, Martin. I can't bear it. 

Martin. Why not come ? 

Robert. How can I come ? 

Martin. Come for a short spin — a holiday. 

Robert (more hoarsely). I daren't. 

Martin. Is your wife so terrible ? 

Robert. It isn't that. Fm afraid of myself. 
(Dreamily) Once I set my face to the sea, I could 
never come back. It would be over the hills — never 
to return. 

Martin (cheerfully). Fll guarantee to get you 
back. 

Robert (dismally). What would be the use of it? 
Could I have the old sense of freedom ? It would be 
merely travelling. There is nothing in that. It is 
the feeling of perfect freedom which is so glorious — 
each day a law to itself. That feeling can never 
come to me again. 
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( Enter Maggie. 

Helen. Please bring the master's thickest pair of 

boots, Maggie. The master has to go out. 

Maggie. Yes, nfm. * 

, [Exit Maggie. 

Robert (thoroughly alarmed). But this is impos- 
sible. I've got to pack all my things. 

Helen. I will send your things down to the boat 
by messenger. 

Robert. It is unnecessary. 

Helen (very, very solemn). Robert, I decided that * 

when the call came to you, as it has come to-night, I 
would not stand in your way. I know what you are 
feeling to-night — how the comfort and warmth of 
this room tortures your soul. Another night beneath 
this roof would stifle you. Your heart is beating for 
the open road. You shall go now, Robert — in the \ 

rain that you love. Over the hills. 

Martin (unable to restrain himself). Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Helen (severely). What is the matter with you, 
Mr. Durrant? 

Martin (solemnly). I am laughing for pure joy of 
the road, Mrs. Wilde. You have given me back my 
friend. The trust is sacred. 4 

Enter Maggie with the boots. Amid a dead silence she 
places them by the fender. They are the centre of 
interest for all four. 

Helen. Bring Mr. Durrant's overcoat, please, 
Maggie. 
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* 

Robert, Eh? 

Helen. You haven't got your comforter ! 
Robert (laughing harshly). Those days are done 
with, Helen! Dead. No more comforters. This 
is good-bye. Martin ! 

Helen (kissing him like a mother). Good-bye, dear. 
Martin. Good-bye, Mrs. Wilde. 

[Robert leaves the room. 
Helen. Good-bye, Mr. Durrant. 
Robert (calling from the halt). Martin ! 
Martin {at the door, significantly). Don't wait up 
too long. 

Helen (composedly). I shall wait up long enough, 
• Mr. Durrant. 

(He goes out. Maggie follows to see them off. 
Shortly after the door bangs. Helen 
goes to the window and listens to the rain. 
She closes it, smiling a little grimly. She 
comes forward and rings the bell for 
Maggie, then settles down to her stitching 
by the fire. The clock strikes nine.) 

Maggie enters. 

Helen. Maggie, you needn't wait up for me to- 
night. 

Maggie. Yes, nfm. 

Helen. Please make up the kitchen fire before 
you go to bed. The master has gone out for a walk, 
and will probably want a hot bath when he gets back. 

Maggie. Yes, nVm. 
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" Mr. Barker . . . takes no joy in the game of sticking pins 
into convention. He outrages convention when he wishes 
to ; but he only wishes to because it gets in the way of the 
greater things that are his real subject. The desire to shock 
has no place in Mr. Barker's published work ; the desire to 
teach has a great place. And Mr. Barker stands at the head 
of a movement that, in English drama, is undoubtedly new." — 
Times Literary Supplement, Oct. 7, 1909, 

" His plays are among the few that are worth seeing and 
among the still fewer that are worth reading, and reading 
seriously and more than once." — Morning Post, Sept. 27, 
1909. 

" A remarkable talent lies here ; perhaps a very great one. 
Mr. Barker's literary faculty is in itself unusual. He is a 
serious and highly competent workman, he writes no dull or 
weak lines ; he can be both allusive and direct, and now and 
then he approaches Ibsen's power of imparting to prose 
the incomparable emotional effect of poetry." — Nation, 
Sept. 18, 1909. 

u Whatever Mr. Granville Barker does on a stage, or behind 
it, is a matter for both respect and delight. One has to respect, 
too, what he writes ; for he will take none of the cheap and 
nasty ways to a kind of success ; he tries for fine things, his 
ideas are liberal, his circumstantial observation of a scene is 
very close, and his nicety of characterisation . . . borders on 
the marvellous, like the discrimination of expert wool-sorters 
and tea-tasters." — Manchester Guardian, 

" Le th&ttre est avant tout pour lui un moyen de combat." 
— Revue Germanique, 191 2. 
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THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 

This play deals with the moral problems that present them- 
selves to Edward Voysey, when he learns that the solicitor's 
business which he inherits from his father is based on a 
system of misappropriation of trust funds. He seeks justifica- 
tion for his attempt to put matters straight, and his actions are 
criticised from various points of view by the other members 
of his family. Finally he is reconciled to the distasteful task 
by the encouragement of his cousin Alice Maitland. 

"An amazingly vivid, grimly humorous picture of a 
prosperous mid -Victorian English family; it is merciless 
and intensely comic. . . • Moreover, it has a delicate, sub- 
dued strain of love - interest, with a pleasantly pathetic 
flavour." — Westminster Gazette. 

" The play represents one of the very best specimens of 
the modern English dramatic school. *It is thoughtful, it is 
serious, it is interesting, it is dramatic ; it touches real 
problems, and gives us real personages."— W. L. Courtney in 
the Daily Telegraph. 

Eighth Impression. Cloth, is. net ; Paper •, is. 6d. net. 

Also in " Three Plays? with " The Marrying of Anne Leete " 

and " Waste." Cloth, 5/. net. 



* # * All Plays in this list, unless otherwise described, 
are published in Crown octavo, 7j x 5 inches. 
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WASTE 

"enforces with a certain sombre power" (says the Church Family 
News), "and without pandering to pruriency, the teaching 
so often ignored, so bitterly resented, so surely true, that the 
wages of sin is death." The story, put briefly, shows how 
the career of Henry Trebell, a rising young politician, is 
ruined by his momentary intrigue with an attractive but 
empty-headed married woman. She refuses to face the 
scandal that is in prospect, and dies as the result of her 
attempt to destroy Trebell's child. Trebell, with his 
political career cut short, finds nothing left to live for, and 
commits suicide. 



" To have read Waste twice through carefully is to recog- 
nise it as a fine intellectual achievement — subtle, profound, 
interesting, just. ... It is packed with subjects, and with 
original thought about those subjects." — Times. 

" This play is a superb tragedy, relentless, pitiful, 
veracious." — Daily Chronicle. 

" A reading of it confirms our opinion that in it we have 
one of the notable plays of modern times." — A thence urn. 

" It is full of ideas, it is rich in knowledge of life. Its one 
sex phase, to which doubtless objection was taken, makes for 
purity and anti-sensualism as much as the most verbally correct 
of modern comic operas or musical comedies may make for 
the opposite." — C. K. S. in the Sphere. 

Eighth Impression. Cloth,' zs. nets Paper •, is. 6a. net. 

Also in " Three Plays," with u The Marrying of Ann Leete " 
and " The Voysey Inheritance." Cloth, $s. net. 
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THE 

MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 

is set in the eighteenth century. The play shows how Ann, 
on the verge of contracting a marriage of convenience with 
Lord John Carp, revolts from the decadence of her family and 
deliberately marries a healthy young gardener. ** We've all 
been in too great a hurry to be civilised," she says to her 
husband ; " I mean to go back ... I was afraid to live . . . 
and now I am content." 

'* Delicate, sensuous, half-modish, half-poetic." — Nation. 

" As a piece of literature it is splendid ; its language is full 
of point and wit, and the scenes and costumes help to conjure 
up the idea of a picture by Watteau." — Court Journal. 



Fourth Impression. Cloth, zs. net; Paper ', is. 6d. net. 



Note.] 

THREE PLAYS 

By Granville Barker 
includes 

THE MARRYING OF ANN LEETE 

THE VOYSEY INHERITANCE 

and WASTE 

Cloth, $s.net. (Postage, ±d.) 

Also a Special Edition, hmited to 50 copies, signed by the Author, 
extra bound in three volumes, in a case, zis. net per set. 

(Postage, 6d.) 
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ANATOL 

A Sequence of Dialogues 

By Arthur Schnitzlbr, paraphrased for the English 
Stage by Granville Barker. 

CONTENTS 

(I) Ask no Questions and you'll hear no Stories — (II) A 
Christmas Present — (III) An Episode — (IV) Keepsakes — 
(V) A Farewell Supper— (VI) Dying Pangs— (VII) The 
Wedding Morning. 

Anatol is an amorous but inconstant bachelor of Vienna ; 
his friend Max is another, but more philosophical and 
phlegmatic. Anatol appears in all the Dialogues, Max in 
five of them ; but there is a different lady in each of the 
seven, and with them as foils Anatol shows himself by turns 
sentimental, jealous, disillusioned, self-critical, absurdly vain, 
and incurably volatile. "He makes a fine art of his love- 
affairs, and carefully diagnoses the sensations they produce." 



"Anatol is a bad lot, but the dialogues in which he 
figures are little masterpieces of polished, glittering lucidity 
and point. . . . Mr. Granville Barker has certainly made 
excellent English of them." — Manchester Guardian, 

Third Impression. Cloth, is. net; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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EDWARD GARNETT 



THE TRIAL OF JEANNE D'ARC 

follows with some exactitude the actual course, in historical 
outline, of the trial of Jeanne d'Arc for heresy in January- 
May 1431. 

" It is a powerful presentment of a situation charged with 
dramatic interest ; the reproduction of an atmosphere of 
political and ecclesiastical chicane, of hypocrisy, trickery, and 
brutality, involving the solitary figure of the Maid. It 
presents the concentrated essence of the public life of the 
fifteenth century — an age of a decadent and sophistical 
Church, and an equally decadent militarism, finding their 
contrast in the earlier religious ideal personified in Jeanne." — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

" The play can be read with continual interest and frequent 
admiration in the study." — English Review. 

" Mr. Garnett has succeeded in reproducing the historical 
atmosphere in no slight measure. Certainly, also, he has not 
failed to reveal much of the extraordinary psychological 
interest of the trial." — Westminster Gazette. 

Cloth, 3/. 6d. net: Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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THE WAY THE MONEY GOES 

"The story of the simple-minded excellent woman caught 
for a time by the wiles of the street * bookie' and the 
sneaking pedlar, is humorous and also pathetic. Lady Bell 
makes her people live ; obviously they are founded upon 
observation of life, and the fine insight into character that 
is the foundation of imagination in drama. True artistic 
instinct prevents her from turning the play into a pamphlet." 
— Westminster Gazette. 

"Decidement cet ouvrage restera comme l'un des plus 
saisissants tableaux de la vie ouvriere dans l'Angleterre 
contemporaine." — Revue Germanique. 

Cloth, is. 6d. net ; Paper, is. net. 
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LORDS & MASTERS 

This is a study of the relations between a brutal husband and 
his wife and the wife's admirer, in which the wife undergoes 
a revulsion of feeling on discovering a liaison between her 
lover and his landlady's daughter. 



"The technique of the play is exceptionally good. Every 
sentence helps forward the action. There is no irrelevance." 
— Daily News. 

"This thoughtful and interesting little play." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Cloth, is. 6d. net; Paper, is. net. 
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THE POLITICIANS 

This "comedy in four acts" deals with the Parliamentary 
candidature of the Hon. Peter Baldwin, s'on of a Tory peer, 
in a constituency largely consisting of slums. Beginning the 
fight without convictions, he undergoes a revulsion of feeling, 
and in losing the seat finds both himself and his happiness. 

" There is brightness and humour in this comedy, with its 
abundant topical political satire." — T. P.'s Weekly. 

Cloth, zs net ; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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THE FLASH-POINT 

Described by the author as (t a play of a provincial town," 
this is a comedy, or perhaps a tragi-comedy, of the struggle 
of Jean Barker against her mother, grandmother, and aunt. 
After attempting to hold a public meeting unknown to 
them, she is accidentally locked in all night in the hall with 
Vernon, her fiance' ; and this produces the denouement of 
the play. The dialogue is most spirited and brilliant, and 
the characters most amusingly drawn. 

Cloth, zs. net ; Paper, is. 6d. net. 
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HERMON OULD 



BETWEEN SUNSET AND 
DAWN 

A play in four scenes of an East -end " doss-house," dealing 
with a runaway wife and her lover, and ending with a 
powerful climax. 

Produced at the Adelphi Theatre in 1911, this play, by a 
new writer, made a great impression and caused mnch 
discussion. 

C&tifis. 64. net,- Paper, it. net. 



REGINALD ARKELL 



COLOMBINE 

" A fantasy in one act," issued with a few poems, and illus- 
trated by Frederick Carter, Co/smiine is a pretty, sentimental 
pastoral drama. 

" It embraces more humane cleverness, more wit mingled 
with wisdom, than we have met in verse for a very long 
time." — Evening Standard. 

Paper wrapper, is. net. 



pleasure in announcing a scries of one-act 
plays, issued at the price of 6d. net in 
wrappers. Amongst the first are — 

MISS TASSEY, by Elizabeth Baker. 

THE LITTLE STONE HOUSE, by 
George Calderon. 

OVER THE HILLS, by John Palmer. 



Enquiries regarding the representation of any 
of the plays in this list may be made of the 
Publishers, who will be pleased to give the neces- 
sary information as to fees and other conditions. 
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